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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


Accounting principles and methods are often 
layman. This appears to be one of the prineipal stumbling bl in 
reaching an agreement on the inclusion in wartime costs for tax and 
renegotiation purposes of the costs for which wartime production is 
responsible but for which expenditures will not be m until after 
the war. In this issue of the Bulletin, Victor H. Stempf points out 
how this lack of understanding of recognized accounting principles is 
reflected in the report of the House Naval Affairs ittee on 
renegotiation and presents the arguments in favor of the allowance 
of post-war reserves in the calculation of profits for both taxation and 
renegotiation. A summary of this article appeared in the Journal of 
Commerce for September 22. 

Victor H. Stempf, the author of this — needs no introduction 
to accountants. A Partner of Touche, Niven & Co. in New York, he 
has served as President of the New York State Society of C. P. A.’s, 
as National President of the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, and is now serving as President of the American Institute of 
Accountants. As author of numerous contributions to accounting 
literature and a frequent speaker before accounting groups through- 
out the country, Mr. Stempf is well known to N. A.C. A. members. 


Articles published in the Bulletin present many different viewpoints. 
In publishing them the Association is not sponsoring the view ex- 
pressed, but is endeavoring to provide for its members material which 
will be helpful and stimulating. Constructive comments are wel- 
comed and will be published in the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
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POST-WAR RESERVES VS. SUBSIDIES 


By Victor H. Stempf, Partner, 
Touche, Niven & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Out OF the welter of data demanding review and analysis, 

dealing with divergent views concerning renegotiation of war 
contracts, none is of more immediate importance than the report 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs of September 15, 1943, 
which summarizes the conclusions drawn by that Committee from 
the testimony presented in its hearings conducted in June. 


Post-War Reserves 
This critique is limited to the consideration of post-war reserves, 
concerning which the report of the Naval Affairs Commttee says: 
While it is recognized that industry faces very real prob- 
lems, in the period of post-war readjustment and conversion, 
renegotiation is not the proper vehicle for the solution of those 
problems. 


Character and Operation of Reserves 


The true character and operation of such reserves involves ac- 
counting technique, which is not generally understood. The pub- 
lished record of the hearings before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs is replete with evidence of the fact that, despite 
repeated efforts on the part of the Hon. Melvin J. Maas of 
Minnesota to draw out testimony which would clarify the issue, 
the record is dismally void of testimony which might have served 
this objective. On the contrary, the cumulative effect of the 
record inadvertently created an erroneous concept of the entire 
subject, rearing an impression that contractors seek a payment sub- 
sidy, or exemption of future costs. Industry in general is not 
asking for subsidies to any enterprise in the guise of post-war 
reserves. The whole question is one of the equitable allowance 
of deductions for costs accruing in the war years, presently dis- 
allowed, and as a result of which contractors and taxpayers are 
assessed on fictional earnings exceeding the amount which should 
be considered taxable net income or subject to renegotiation. 

The inability of corporations which have incurred losses to bene- 
ficially avail themselves of appropriate post-war reserve deductions 
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differs in no respect from the inability of any companies to bene- 
ficially avail themselves of other statutory deductions. Even more 
remote is the allusion to new corporations to be formed in the post- 
war era. The question should be confined to existing corporations, 
subjected to renegotiation, paying taxes on fictional earnings. The 
problems of new corporations (which, obviously, neither have paid 
taxes nor renegotiated excessive profits) have no relation whatever 
to the subject. We are confronted with the survival of existing 
industry, the backbone of our economy; upon such corporations 
will fall the stupendous burden of providing full employment, and 
“full steam, ahead” with the least possible delay, in the immediate 
post-war years. 

Viewed objectively, the principles underlying the establishment 
of appropriate post-war reserves involves the same fundamental 
distinction between capital expenditure and revenue expenditure, 
and appropriate allocation of costs to successive accounting pe- 
riods as govern the normal day-to-day appraisal of business trans- 
actions. They are no more and no less complicated, and are sub- 
ject to the same tests of credible evidence as are all complex ac- 
counting problems. The report of the House Committee recog- 
nizes that costs of conversion to war activity and reconversion to 
peacetime production are costs inherent in the war effort. The 
determination of genuine profits requires a logical and reasonable 
matching of revenue against the sum total of costs incurred in 
the production of such revenue. If there be excluded from the 
revenues of any year sums appropriately accruable within such 
year, gross revenue will be understated ; if there be excluded from 
costs charges appropriately applicable to the production of revenue 
within such year, then expenses will be understated ; and in either 
event the net income reported under such circumstances will not 
reflect the genuine net earnings. It is in this respect that the ex- 
clusion of appropriate deductions for post-war reserves results in 
a statement of fictional net earnings. 


Corporate Accounting vs. Tax Practice 
A true appreciation of the subject is beclouded by certain dif-- 
ferences between corporate accounting and tax practice which have 
arisen during the last thirty years following the enactment of 
208 
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federal income tax legislation. The Treasury and the Congress 
naturally view these questions from the standpoint of tax law. 
There is perhaps no one point of greater divergence between 
corporate accounting and tax law than in the field of accrual of ex- 
penses. The tax laws adhere to the legalistic, but unrealistic, 
premise of costs “incurred” as opposed to the generally recognized 
accounting principal of “accrual.” Among a few others, there 
is a notable exception in the income tax code which demonstrates 
the distinction. This exception relates to the optional use of the 
reserve method in respect of bad debt losses. The taxpayer may 
use, consistently, either the method of taking such deductions 
“when realized through inability to collect” or he may “accrue” 
his provision for bad debt losses on a reserve basis, taking a reason- 
able deduction in each year based upon experience ratios, while 
charging bad debts “when actually realized” against the reserve 
thus established. Congress, the Treasury, and the Courts re- 
sist further extension of the reserve principle; the only way the 
use of the method in other fields may be assured for tax purposes is 
through specific legislative enactment. On the other hand, all of 
the agencies of the Government, whose functions are to supervise 
and regulate the financial reporting of corporate enterprise, such 
as the Securities and Exchange Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, from in- 
ception, have recognized the principles of accrual traditionally ob- 
served by private enterprise in its corporate accounting. The same 
principle is involved in the accrual of depreciation, in respect of 
which there was a notable exception to general practice prevalent 
for many years in public utilities, but in respect of which there 
has been a gradual transition supported by a requirement on 
the part of public utility commissions for the application of gen- 
erally recognized principles of accrual. 
It is undeniable that the complexities of post-war reserve pro- 
visions are exceptional. - 
The departments charged with the renegotiation of war contracts 
have made the joint statement : 
It is the policy of the Departments to disallow any such 
charges for the reasons that, (1) the necessity for the recon- 
version may never arise; (2) the nature, extent, and cost of 
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reconversion is too conjectural to warrant present determi- 
nation; (3) the unknown duration of the war precludes an 
estimate with any degree of accuracy. 


This has all the earmarks of a defeatist, negative perfectionism, 
as fallacious as the belief that the ostrich sticks his head in the 
sand, with the addition of a naive protestation that in order to 
make post-war provisions really effective they would have to allow 
amounts four or five times larger than actually required, because 
if price adjustment don’t get you, the tax man must. 

The cure must come through a change in the Internal Revenue 
Code as well as by amendment of the Renegotiation Act. 


Urgency of the Problem 

Three years of the “duration” have passed; crucial years dur- 
ing which corporate income has been veiled by the uncertainties 
(if not the impossibility) of determining operating results ac- 
curately by reason of unusual, distorted, and artificially controlled 
conditions inherent in a war economy ; years during which profits 
probably have been delusively inflated in many cases by reason 
of inaccurate provisions, if any, for momentarily indeterminate 
war costs, including underestimates of accelerated depreciation and 
obsolescence. It is said that one of the recent railroad wrecks was 
caused by the introduction of an ancient derelict into a train of 
modern cars. Comparable, although less striking, hazards of over- 
burdened, obsolete, or otherwise defective equipment hang, like 
the Sword of Damocles, over industry generally. 


Reasonable and Proper Reserves 


As previously stated the most significant and most difficult prob- 
lem concerns the determination of reasonable and proper reserves 
for these purposes. These resrves relate to elusive war costs ; costs 
which are innately part of what private enterprise is doing today 
and has been doing during the period of the war effort; costs 
which, equitably, must be matched against revenues produced dur- 
ing the war period, if genuine profits are to be appropriately esti- 
mated ; costs which are perceived, but which are, in some measure, 
momentarily incalculable and, therefore, entail an element of de- 
ferred determination. 
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Previous reference has been made to Treasury and Price Ad- 
justment Board dismissal of the problem because of its conjec- 
tural and indeterminate character. The difficulties of precise esti- 
mates, and the fact that inadequate or excessive allowances might 
result, lead the Treasury to the baffled conclusion that the job 
just cannot be done. In rebuttal, it is strenuously urged that diffi- 
culty of determination does not obliterate soundness of principle. 

Many American corporations have provided post-war reserves, 
despite tax and renegotiation disallowance but in general these re- 
serves have abetted prevailing misconceptions concerning alleged 
imponderability of the subject. Such provisions have had little 
relation to reality; by and large they have been substantial lump- 
sum appropriations expediently fixed in relation to available earn- 
ings instead of being based upon maturely considered post-war 
plans. 

As a matter of fact, no well-managed corporation today lacks 
some program or plan for post-war activity; some are pre-natal, 
others adolescent, and a few fully matured. These plans are evolv- 
ing as more and more light is cast upon post-war probabilities, and 
of necessity such plans are based upon, or will entail, detailed 
studies of (a) potential markets of the future, (b) selection of 
products to be manufactured, (c) calculations of the character and 
extent of facilities of production requisite to implement the plan, 
(d) estimates of required manpower, (e) budgets of anticipated 
revenue and related costs, (f) determination of working capital 
needs, (g) production scheduling of inventory needs, (h) all the 
other functional statistical data needed to appraise the soundness 
of the program. Again, such studies require consideration of 
many problems related to the transition from war production to 
peacetime activity, many of which inherently entail costs which are 
appropriately part of the cost of operations during the war years. 
On the other hand many of these costs, although related to the 
transition from war to peace, entail capital expenditures and other 
costs not appropriately chargeable against the war years, but 
innately part of new and altered programs for the future. Indica- 
tive (but in no sense all-embracing) of the problems confronting 
enterprise in whole or in part are the following: 

1. Anticipated costs of restoration, rearrangement, and con- 

version of facilities. 
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2. Decline in utilization value of present excess facilities, 
if any. 

3. Prospective separation allowances, to be entailed in dismis- 
sal of some part of present personnel due to shifts in re- 
quired skills, re-employment of returning veterans, and 
general re-alignment of personnel to meet the needs of 
converted activity. 

4. Deferred maintenance accruing during war years due to 
inability to obtain required replacement and repair ma- 
terials or labor for the purpose, or unavoidably precluded 
by the necessity for uninterrupted use of facilities. 

5.. Disposal of unadaptable or excessive war material, and 
related disposal, conversion, and salvage of obsolete de- 
teriorated, or otherwise useless non-war materials frozen 
during the war. 

6. Obsolete or otherwise superannuated equipment and re- 
lated problems involving justification of capital expendi- 
ture, and coordination of related replacements, in the 
determination of predetermined (revised) normal capacity. 


All of these, and many other problems, have been created or in- 
tensified by the war effort. In normal times, these questions arise 
in relatively gentle sequence and are anticipated, met in stride, 
as part of the constant transition of business, whereas the present 
problems descend as an avalanche induced by the convulsive earth- 
quake of global strife. When the war caught us unprepared, the 
home front, too, had to “do or die.’” Discretion was largely cast 
to the wind, civilian production was abandoned, facilities were 
ruthless and feverishly realigned, materials were adapted or 
pushed aside, and every effort was bent to an all-out war program. 
The matter was not one of choice, but of grim necessity. The 
costs of the transition, both beginning and end, are an integral 
part of the war effort, and demand equitable appraisal and appro- 
priate recognition in the determination of genuine profits of the 
war years. : 
No New Financial and Accounting Problem 

No new financial or accounting principles are involved. As 
previously stated, whether or not specific items relate to post-war 
reserves rests upon the same fundamental distinction between capi- 
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tal expenditures and revenue expenditures, and a reasonable alloca- 
tion of costs to successive accounting periods as govern the nor- 
mal day-to-day appraisal of transactions. 

Corporate management and the Treasury have always been con- 
fronted with identical difficulties in assaying the propriety, reason- 
ableness, and credibility of corporate earnings and taxable income. 
Whether accruals of one thousand or ten million dollars relate to 
post-war reserves is determinable by the application of generally 
accepted standards as to the presence of persuasive, credible, or 
convincing evidence that the costs arose out of the war effort, and 
conclusions as to whether such costs, in fact, represent replace- 
ments, repairs, or other revenue expenditure, or whether such costs 
relate to expansions, new and additional facilities, which are 
clearly capital investment, or costs which are strictly related to the 
development of future business as distinguished from the mainte- 
nance of existing pre-war lines of product and lines of distribution, 
clearly charges against future operations. These are not new and 
insoluble problems. 


Reserves vs. Subsidy 


Let is be clearly borne in mind that the substance of this entire 
critique rests upon the belief that the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs has misconstrued the true character of post-war reserves ; 
has failed to appreciate the fact that industry is not seeking a sub- 
sidy, a gift, or dispensaticn, but is demanding an equitable de- 
termination of genuine profits in each of the war years, and that 
such equitable determination, of necessity, includes charges 
whereby rational post-war reserves may be reared, and against 
which reconversion costs, inherently part of operations during such 
war years, may be charged when disbursements relative thereto 
are finally made (as in the case of bad debt reserves). 

The report of the Committee refers, for example, to pleas for 

The allowance to them in renegotiation of additional profits 
for the creation of reserves with which to tide their” com- 
panies over the difficult period of post-war adjustment and 
reconversion to peacetime operations. 


It is respectfully insisted that quite the opposite is the case. These 
companies are seeking the determination of genuine profits. Profits 
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which exclude provisions for post-war adjustment are fictional 
profits, higher than the genuine profits of such companies, higher 
than the amount that should equitably serve as the basis for re- 
negotiation. 

In the sense of retaining more of these “fictional” profits, the 
report of the Committee is correct, but genuine profits, not fic- 
tional profits, should be the basis of both renegotiation and taxa- 
tion. While there is a crucial problem of post-war aid to industry, 
the question of post-war reserves stands separate and apart, and is 
one of appropriate allowance of all costs entailed in the war effort. 

The aircraft example cited in Sec. 9 of the Committee’s report 
is an extremely adverse example, not characteristic of industry by 
and large. Even in this extreme case, there are unquestionably 
present some costs which are appropriate subject matter of post- 
war reserves. It seems, however, that such costs represent but 
a fraction of the financial problems confronting that industry (as 
set forth by the Committee), most of which have no bearing on 
the question of post-war reserves, but do in fact justify separate 
and serious contemplation. Many of these problems will be dis- 
posed of equitably under the Committee’s own recommendations 
concerning termination settlements. Intrinsically, capital needs 
of the future have no direct bearing upon the subject of post- 
war reserves, viewed properly from the standpoint of just recog- 
nition of costs accrued in the war years. Likewise, the pleas of the 
machine tool industry involve a problem beyond and beside the 
normal question of post-war reserves. The pleas of that industry 
for the allowance of an extra profit during the war years by reason 
of the supersaturation of its markets is not only persuasive but 
just. But this is a question of percentage of retained profits 
to be allowed that industry which has no bearing whatever upon 
the narrower question of post-war reserves. The industry’s plea 
for amendment of the Act (appearing at page 885 of the published 
hearings before the Committee) calls for, “Reasonable reserves 
for future expenses, adjustments, costs and losses.” This sugges- 
tion beclouds the true character of post-war reserves. Such re- 
serves do not contemplate future expenses, but concern costs ac- 
cruing in the present war years which should be matched against 
revenues of those same years, but which will involve future cash 
disbursements. 
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i The Committee’s report also refers to the fact that the pres- 
J ent Revenue Act has no “tax-free provisions” covering reserves 
, of this sort. It is stressed again that both the Revenue Act and 
Renegotiation should be amended to recognize proper provisions 


© for such reserves as allowable deductions in the determination of 
= genuine profits subject to tax and renegotiation. The section of 
a the Committee’s report dealing with “The Post-war Problem 
£ Broader than Renegotiation” advances arguments which repeatedly 
Is reiterate the subsidy philosophy. The statement is made for ex- 
ample : 


It will single out those who have been fortunate enough to 
d make an excessive profit, and tell them that because they have 
been able to make an excessive profit, they will receive an 
extra allowance and advantage over these fellows. 


As previously stated, post-war reserves involve no question 
of “receiving an extra allowance.” The question is one of just 
and equitable allowance to a taxpayer and renegotiated contractor 
of all costs accruing in the war years, which are presently disal- 
lowed as a result of which taxpayers and contractors are assessed 
on fictional earnings. Corporations are demanding that they may 
be allowed to beneficially avail themselves of appropriate post-war 
reserve deductions. As to companies which have incurred losses, 
inability to avail themselves of such deductions differs in no re- 
spect from the inability of any company to beneficially avail itself 
of any other statutory deductions. The references to businesses 
which have shut down, which have incurred losses, whose profits 
have been subnormal, or which are unborn are therefore irrele- 
vant in a discussion of genuine profits in the war years. Respecting 
such companies, separate and broader considerations relating to the 
post-war economy are involved. 

In a subsequent section of the Committee’s report dealing with 
“How Should the Post-war Problem be Handled?” and else- 
where, there is repeated reference to payments by the Government, 
windfall payments, funds, and distributions, all of which are 
sound, but which are likewise irrelevant to a discussion of post- 
war reserves. Unfortunately, there is widespread confusion con- 
cerning the distinction between “operating reserves” and “funds.” 
Funds represent a segregation of resources. Operating 
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are book credits reared by charges against operating income, such 
as those previously described as reserves for bad debts. It is urged 
that a comprehension of the true distinction between these two 
terms is of the utmost importance. The distinction may be made 
by a consideration of the following material dealing with post-war 
refunds of excess profits tax, which are also discussed in the 
Committee’s report. 


Post-war Refunds of Excess Profits Tax 


The existing provision in the Internal Revenue Code regarding 
post-war refunds of excess profits taxes is an abortive half meas- 
ure which obscures significant fallacies. It purports to afford cor- 
porate enterprise the means whereby to meet post-war non-recur- 
ring costs of reconversion. Arbitrarily fixed at 10 per cent of 
excess profits taxes fortuitiously assessed, it has no relation what- 
ever to the varying needs of corporate enterprises. For some it 
may well provide cash adequate (or even excessive) to cover such 
post-war needs; to others it may afford a mere fraction of actual 
requirements. It ignores the fact that the availability of cash does 
not, per se, justify or enable the expenditure, any more so than 
does the availability of cash, solely, warrant the distribution of a 
dividend. As to the dividend, the prime question relates to the ex- 
istence of surplus or earnings against which the distributions may 
be charged. So, too, as to the post-war refund of excess profits tax, 
the mere presence of cash alone will not enable the expenditure for 
post-war rehabilitation. The prime question there relates to whether 
there will be earnings at that time against which such expenditures 
may be charged. Or are future operating losses to be aggravated 
and enlarged by costs properly pertaining to the war period? In the 
present form, the provision represents, purely and simply (and 
nothing more), a loan to the Government of indeterminate ma- 
turity. The provision does not serve its ostensible purpose satis- 
factorily. It would do so, and then only in part, if an equivalent 
amount were allowed as a deductible expense through which a re- 
serve might be reared (again, as in the case of bad debt reserves), 
and against which reconversion costs could be charged when ac- 
tually disbursed. It should be repeated, that even under such cir- 
cumstances the provision is purely arbitrary, bearing no relation 
whatever to true needs. 
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The Solution 


The problem can be met squarely only by direct and specific 
recognition of provisions for post-war reserves as allowable tax 
deductions and as appropriate deductions under renegotiation of 
war contracts. 

It is self-evident, but it should be emphasized that the objectives 
of post-war reserves will not be properly served by such simple 
devices as arbitrarily limited percentages of (a) gross revenues, 
(b) net earnings, or (c) fraction of tax assessed. All of these are 
arbitrary and unsuitable because they do not discriminate between 
the divergent needs of individual cases. 


Carry-back Provisions 

The Committee report refers also to the “carry-back” provisions 
of the Revenue Act, which administration officials have argued 
meet the objectives of post-war reserves. This premise is fallacious 
also. 

Profits arbitrarily determined are, meanwhile, subjected to the 
highest rates in American history; and taxpayers must post this 
forfeit, while awaiting subsequent years in which losses may be 
sustained or in which they operate without normal profit before 
the carry-back applies ; and they must then undergo the delays and 
red tape of filing and effectuating claims in order to obtain the 
refund of tax applicable to the prior years. 

If the taxpayer lacks funds for conversion costs or sustains 
large losses, the carry-back provisions may well fall into the cate- 
gory of “too little and too late.” 

There must be assurance of 
post-war period to lend incentive to civilian enterprise. There is 
general agreement that the most potent post-war objective is the 
survival and encouragement of private enterprise to provide maxi- 
mum employment at a high level of national income. The dis- 
allowance of costs which are inherent in what business is doing 
today results in fictional profits out of which high taxation and 
stern renegotiation will have taken undue toll of the “seed money” 
and “cushion” which industry would have stored up under normal 
conditions. The disallowance of such costs at present, but their 
actual disbursement and allowance in subsequent years, will at best 
provide deductions in years of significantly lower tax rates. What 
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kind of equity is this? An equitable tax burden, and just renego- 
tiation, in the war years must recognize these costs which are 
inherent in the production of revenue in those years. 
Subsidies 

The section of the Committee’s report headed, “How Should the 
Post-War Problem Be Handled?” goes on to suggest : 

When a company once falls within the category to which 
relief may be made available, the company should be able 
to obtain the funds, which may be authorized merely by cer- 
tifying to the Secretary of Treasury the facts which bring 
it within the provisions of the statute granting relief, its need 
for the funds for which it is drawing upon the treasury, the 
purposes to which such funds are to be put, and that it does 
not have available other resources by which the statutory pur- 
poses can be accomplished. 

The report continues : 

We think that such a plan has much more to commend it 
than the distribution during the life of war contracts of a 
fund to industry intended to be used for war purposes. Such 
a distribution would invite misappropriation of the funds for 
purposes other than those intended and might well have an 
inflationary effect. 

The foregoing discussion lends an implication that industry’s pro- 
posals relating to post-war reserves involve the immediate distri- 
bution of funds by the Treasury, or the retention by corporations 
of funds belonging to the Treasury, by way of unrestrained sub- 
sidy or other “hand-out.” It is respectfully submitted again that 


industry is not seeking a “hand-out”; basically it is not talking. 


about any type of “funded” provision for post-war adjustments, 
but is demanding a just and equitable allowance of costs accruing 
during the war years as allowable deductions in the determination 
of genuine profits. It is repeated, that any discussion of “funded” 
procedures distorts and beclouds the true character and use of op- 
erating reserves. What may be done through government by way 
of subsidy to industries which deserve and require such aid to in- 
sure their post-war survival is indeed an issue which is but one 
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“facet of a much larger problem.” It is insisted that, essentially, 
post-war reserves have no relation to the question of subsidy and 
that the determination of genuine profits as a basis for taxation 
and renegotiation is a matter of immediate and utmost urgency. 


Crucial Need for Reserves 


Appropriate allowances for post-war reserves are the keystone 
to the survival of vigorous private enterprise; reasonable profits 
and seed money are the tokens of healthy industry. It is certain 
that the post-war objective of full employment at high levels of 
national income will be jeopardized if existing industry is left 
prostrate at the close of the war, by reason of inordinate and un- 
just taxation and stern renegotiation based upon fictional earnings. 
The cut in tax revenue and renegotiation recoveries is but a drop 
in the bucket compared to the disastrous effect of industry emerg- 
ing from the war impotent by reason of drained resources and, 
therefore, unable to reconvert to peacetime pursuits and prompt 
re-employment of workers. 
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The Philadelphia Chapter of N. A. C. A. Invites You 


to the 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL COST CONFERENCE 


10 a.m. 


2 p.m. 


7 p-m. 


ADELPHIA HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA 
NOVEMBER 29, 1943 
Program 


Presiding, Edwin W. Hart, Senior Partner, Hart, 
Walters & Philadelphia President, 


Philadelphia Chapter, N C. A. 
Subjects : 
American Business After the War 


Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, Economist and Sec- 
retary, Committee on Economic Policy, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington. 

Problems of Demobilization and Re-employment 
of Labor 

John N. Patterson, Philadelphia Area Director, 
War Manpower Commission, Philadelphia. 


Presiding, Earl A. Green, Chief Auditor, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Subject : 
Contract Cancellation and Termination 
Principles and Practice 
Donald M. Russell, Resident Partner, Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros. & Mon , Detroit ; 
National Director, N. A. C. A. 
Cost Problems 
Herman C. Heiser, Controller & Director, 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia. 
Dinner Meeting. 
Presiding, John H. DeVitt, Fmt ord of Budget, 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie; National Presi- 
dent, N. A.C. A. 


Subject : 
Accountants’ Responsibilities to 


Harry E. Howell, Controller, Grinnell Co., 
Providence; Past President, N. A. C. A. 


Make your reservations early! 
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